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WAGE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO 
AND THE CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


The general level of industrial wages 
in Brazil can bedetermined by a look at 
wages paid to workers in the State of 
S8o Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, as_ the 
wages paid to workers inthese two areas 
account for about 70 percent of Brazil's 
industrial wages. 

The Statistical Service of theMinistry 
of Labor has prepared statistics on the 
wage structure inthe State of S&o Paulo 
from reports submitted by private firms 
under the so-called 2/3rds Law. 1/ The 
survey, for April 1965, covered 44,000 
workers who were employed by 4 percent 
of the reporting firms. This is thefirst 
report of its kind for S&o Paulo since 
the industrial and commercial census in 
1960. Industrial wages inRio de Janeiro 
are surveyed periodically by the Indus- 
trial Center and the Federation of Indus- 
tries of Rio de Janeiro. 


SAO PAULO SURVEY 


In the S&o Paulo survey, three groups 
of workers were excluded.: Workers earn- 
ing less than S& Paulo's legal minimaim 
monthly wage of Cr$66,000 (US$35.68 2/), 
temporary contract workers, and govern- 
ment workers. Two-thirds of the workers 
were inmanufacturing, one-sixth in com- 
merce, and another sixth in other eco- 
nomic activities (table 1). 

Among the broad industrial groups, the 
highest average monthly wages were paid 
in communications and_ publicity and 
in finance (Cr$161,000=US$87.02 and 








1/ The 2/3rds Law is part of the 
Consolidated Labor Laws of 1943, as 
amended by Decree Laws Nos. 9462 and 
9867 of 1946, No. 3359 of 1957, and No. 
50,660 of 1961. It requires that two- 
thirds of all employees beBrazilian and 
that two-thirds of a firm's payroll go 
to Brazilians. 

2/ In April 1965, 1 cruzeiro equaled 
US$O.0095405. 


Cr$151,000=US$81.62, respectively) and 
the lowest in transportation (Cr$ 109 ,O00= 
US$58.91). Wages expressed as a percent 
of theminimum wage ranged from 244 per- 
cent of the minimum for communications 
and publicity to 165 percent for trans- 
portation. 

Among manufacturing industries, the 
metals industry employed the most workers 
(36 percent) and paid the second highest 
average wage (Cr$133,000=US$71.89). The 
chemical-pharmaceutical industry paid 
the highest wages (Cr$142,000=US$76.76) 
and employed 6 percent of factory workers; 
lowest wages (Cr$99,000=US$53.51) were 
paid in the textile and the furniture 
industries, each of which accounted for 
about 13 percent of factory employment. 
Average wages in the manufacturing sector 
ranged from 135 to 215 percent above 
the minimum wage. 

Retail enterprises inS&o Paulo, which 
had almost twice as many employees as 
wholesale firms, paid their workers an 
average of 22 percent less than the 
wholesale firms did. Lowest wages in 
the comnercial sector were earned by 
workers in the tourist and hotel trades 
(127 percent of the minimum wage), where 
wages are traditionally lower because 
employees are entitled to free _ food. 
In "other'' commercial establishments, 
average wages were 256 percent of the 
legal minimum. 


RIO DE JANEIRO SURVEY 


The Industrial Center and the Federa- 
tion of Industries of Rio de Janeiro 
periodically survey their member firms 
to determine the lowest, average, and 
highest wage levels paid in different 
occupations. Their latest surveys cover 
the periods of May to November 1965 and 
November 1965 to February 1966. 

Between May and November 1965, the 
average wage paid by Rio de Janeiro in- 
dustrial firms increased by more than 
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WAGE DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO 
AND THE CITY OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


The general level of industrial wages 
in Brazil can bedetermined by a look at 
wages paid to workers in the State of 
S&8o Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, as_ the 
wages paid to workers inthese two areas 
account for about 70 percent of Brazil's 
industrial wages. 

The Statistical Service of the Ministry 
of Labor has prepared statistics on the 
wage structure inthe State of S&o Paulo 
from reports submitted by private firms 
under the so-called 2/3rds Law. 1/ The 
survey, for April 1965, covered 44,000 
workers who were employed by 4 percent 
of the reporting firms. This is thefirst 
report of its kind for S& Paulo since 
the industrial and commercial census in 
1960. Industrial wages inRio de Janeiro 
are surveyed periodically by the Indus- 
trial Center and the Federation of Indus- 
tries of Rio de Janeiro. 


SAO PAULO SURVEY 


In the S&o Paulo survey, three groups 
of workers were excluded.: Workers earn- 
ing less than S&o Paulo's legal minimum 
monthly wage of Cr$66,000 (US$35.68 2/), 
temporary contract workers, and govern- 
ment workers. Two-thirds of the workers 
were inmanufacturing, one-sixth in com- 
merce, and another sixth in other eco- 
nomic activities (table 1). 

Among the broad industrial groups, the 
highest average monthly wages were paid 
in communications and publicity and 
in finance (Cr$161,000=US$87.02 and 





1/ The 2/3rds Law is part of the 
Consolidated Labor Laws of 1943, as 
amended by Decree Laws Nos. 9462 and 
9867 of 1946, No. 3359 of 1957, and No. 
50,660 of 1961. It requires that two- 
thirds of all employees beBrazilian and 
that two-thirds of a firm's payroll go 
to Brazilians. 

2/ In April 1965, 1 cruzeiro equaled 
US$O.0005405. 


Cr$151,000=US$81.62, respectively) and 
the lowest in transportation (Cr$109 ,O00= 
US$58.91). Wages expressed as a percent 
of theminimum wage ranged from 244 per- 
cent of the minimum for communications 
and publicity to 165 percent for trans- 
portation. 

Among manufacturing industries, the 
metals industry employed the most workers 
(36 percent) and paid the second highest 
average wage (Cr$133,000=US$71.89). The 
chemical-pharmaceutical industry paid 
the highest wages (Cr$142,000=US$76.76) 
and employed 6 percent of factory workers; 
lowest wages (Cr$99,000=US$53.51) were 
paid in the textile and the furniture 
industries, each of which accounted for 
about 13 percent of factory employment. 
Average wages in the manufacturing sector 
ranged from 135 to 215 percent above 
the minimum wage. 

Retail enterprises in S& Paulo, which 
had almost twice as many employees as 
wholesale firms, paid their workers an 
average of 22 percent less than _ the 
wholesale firms did. Lowest wages in 
the commercial sector were earned by 
workers in the tourist and hotel trades 
(127 percent of the minimum wage), where 
wages are traditionally lower because 
employees are entitled to free food. 
In "other' commercial establishments, 
average wages were 256 percent of the 
legal minimum. 


RIO DE JANEIRO SURVEY 


The Industrial Center and the Federa- 
tion of Industries of Rio de Janeiro 
periodically survey their member firms 
to determine the lowest, average, and 
highest wage levels paid in different 
occupations. Their latest surveys cover 
the periods of May to November 1965 and 
November 1965 to February 1966. 

Between May and November 1965, the 
average wage paid by Rio de Janeiro in- 
dustrial firms increased by more than 
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25 percent for 8 of the 17 occupations 
surveyed, by 10 to 25 percent for 4 oc- 
cupations, by less than 10 percent for 
4, and declined by 21 percent for 1 
(table 2). During this period, the cost 
of living in Rio de Janeiro increased by 
22 percent. For the period November 1965 
through February 1966, average wages in- 
creased by more than 25 percent for 2 
occupations, by 10 to 25 percent for 4, 
and by less than 10 percent for 2; they 
decreased by 3 to 17 percent for 9 oc- 
cupations. 3/ The cost of living rose 
ll percent between November 1965, and 
February 1966. 


Of those receiving the average wage 
between May and November 1965, mechanic 
adjusters, carpenters, platers, instal- 
lation electricians, bricklayers, lathe 
operators, office assistants, motorists, 





3/ The changes that occurred in the 
wage data reflected not only changes in 
the wage levels paid, but also the varying 
number of firms which responded to the 
quarterly surveys. An increase or de- 
crease inthe number.of respondents could 
cause changes inthe lowest, average, or 
highest wage level data even though the 
wages paid actually remained constant. 




















Table 1. Distribution of Workers and Average Monthly Wages, by 
Private Industry Group, State of S&o Paulo, April 25, 1965 
Distribution of Average monthly 
workers wage 
As percent 
Industry group Thousands of the legal 
umber Percent of minimum wage 
(thousands) cruzeiros 1/ | [Cr$66,000= 
US$35 .68 | 
KIA AGREE TER .0:0.0:0.9:00:4.5% 44.4 100.0 121 183 
MarnsERCCITENG 66 Ge a SS 29.6 66.7 119 180 
MOUNT. ASS 6 hI 10.7 24.1 133 202 
TDERCRIBS SSO SS Oi ee 8s OOK 3.8 8.6 99 150 
PURSUE se SSS ER ere 3 8.3 99 150 
Fotd: PYOdUCEOs Fo i eR SN 2.5 5.6 109 165 
Chemical-pharmaceutical...... 1.8 4.1 142 215 
hs Aaa Dr ere ae ee 1.5 3.4 89 135 
Glass and glassware.......... 7 1.6 126 191 
CRON iS eae Sotsias vo see eee 4.9 11.0 123 186 
OIIR TS re oes SS oes Oe Re Fe 16.2 118 179 
Betetl Cie 6s. 655 0s SA 333 7.4 105 159 
Wholesale fivMs. occ os dees 1.9 4.3 135 205 
Tourist and hotel trades..... eS 2.5 84 127 
DR Ss vcan cai aS pare eee ees 99 2.0 169 256 
Finance (credit establishments) 2.8 6.3 151 229 
TEMMRSOTTRTIOR FG Sr il a 24 5.6 109 165 
Communications and publicity... 8 1.8 161 244 
Education and culture.......... af 1.6 124 188 
PE as ee sale reese eee te wees 8 1.8 119 180 
| 














1/ In April 1965, 1 cruzeiro=US$0.0005405. 


Source: 


"The 2/3rds Law," in SEPT [Statistical Service of the Ministry of Labor 


and Social Security ], but reported in Conjunctura Econ6émica, October 1966, pp. 33-35. 
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and secretaries received increases above 
or equal to the increase in the cost of 
living. For the November 1965-February 
1966 period, workers inonly six occupa- 
tions--platers, chief engineers, brick- 
layers, solderers, cashiers, and drafts- 
men--received increases either equal to 
or greater than the rise in the cost of 
living. 

Over the entire period of May 1965- 
February 1966, the cost of living rose 
25 percent. Workers in nine of the oc- 
cupations--mechanics adjusters, carpen- 
ters, platers, chief engineers, elec- 
tricians, bricklayers, solderers, office 
assistants, and motorists--received 
total wage increases that were in excess 
of this figure. 


Between May 1965 and February 1966, 
average wages for production personnel 
rose more rapidly than those for admin- 
istrative personnel and narrowed the 
gap between these two groups. The re- 
spective average increases were 39 per- 
cent and 14 percent. In the production 
group, mechanic adjusters, carpenters, 
platers, chief engineers, installation 
and maintenance electricians, brick- 
layers, and solderers received increases 
for the period that were in excess of 
25 percent. Similar increases were re- 
ceived by two occupations in the admin- 
istrative group--office assistants and 
motorists. Of those occupations re- 
ceiving increases of 10 to 25 percent, 
two (packers and lathe operators) were 


Table 2. Monthly Wages Paid by Occupation and Wage Level in 
Rio de Janeiro, May 1965 to February 1966 


[In thousands of cruzeiros 1/] 





Average wage Highest wage 





1966 | 1965} 1965] 1966] 1965] 1965] 1966 








Lowest wage 
Occupation May | Nov. 
1965 | 1965 
Production 

Mechanic-adjuster.......... 130] 130 
CORPOREOE ici: fn Sk FED ain SHO 66 115 
PU GGA.) icine « ebic OA Seielelas 66 80 
Chief engineer............. 480| 320 

Installation and maintenance 
electrician «cc eG wk 66 120 
PHCKO® . i355. SR KSA Re aa 66 66 
Brdeklayes . 6. 6s eas 6 8S 66 95 
Solderer, electric......... 66 70 
Lathe operator............. 66 70 

Administrative 

Assistant accountant....... 145 145 
Office assistant........... 90 135 
Seebber...4vaiies HaiceweSa 160 190 
PBRE ois is WORKESE Os eed es 135 140 
i) A eee Pee ee Ee ee 185 115 
Civil engineer............. 155} 400 
motettet.. uss Pee Asi 82 90 
Secretary (Portuguese)..... 165 195 











90 123 195 162; 400) 400} 280 
85 110; 158 148 180; 230) 230 
105 94 115 155 250} 160; 280 
550} 635! 682] 815} 900}1,500] 1,200 


95 116 169 164 185} 340] 270 
66 82 95 91 130; 185 150 
105 95 139 173 140} 230} 290 
70 126 131 170}; 250; 220}; 270 
80; 140) 187 168} 220] 400}; 360 


125 165 180 172} 210} 270} 230 
130 138 183 186; 230] 280) 280 
260; 290! 304 350} 650} 800; 800 
120; 170} 189 156 195 270} 250 
155} 270} 213 236; 550} 340} 360 
400} 540; 647} 613} 850/1,200/ 1,200 
95 110; 144 148} 200] 280} 270 
195; 239 325; 289) 650}; 709} 500 


























1/ The cruzeiro equaled US$0.0005405 in May 1965 and US$0.0004505 in November 


1965 and February 1966. 


Source: The Industrial Center and theFederation of Industries of Rio deJaneiro. 
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Feb. | May | Nov. | Feb.| May | Nov.]| Feb. 











production sector and _ three 
(cashiers, civil engineers, and secre- 
taries) in the administrative sector. 
The wages of one administrative occu- 
pation, assistant accountants, rose by 
less than 10 percent, and the wages of 
two other administrative occupations, 
typists and draftsmen, fell by 8 to 13 
percent. 

Seven occupations received the legal 
minimum wage (Cr$66,000=US$35.68) in May 
1965; only one occupation continued at 
that level in November 1965 and again 
in February 1966. During the early 
period May-November 1965, wages rose for 
12 of the 17 occupations in the lowest 
wage group, but only 7 occupations in 
this group received increases during the 


in the 


second period November 1965-February 
1966, 

In the highest paid group, the changes 
in each period followed asimilar trend, 
Between May and November 1965, wages 
rose for 13 of the 17 occupations, de- 
clined for 3, and remained constant for 
1. But for the November 1965-February 
1966 period, only four occupations re- 
ceived increases; wages for the others 
remained constant or declined, 

Engineers, whether in the production 
or administrative field, were the high- 
est paid workers in the Rio de Janeiro 
survey; cashiers and secretaries were 


the next highest paid. Lowest paid were 
packers and bricklayers.--Brazilian Pub- 
lications. 








JOB TENURE AND OTHER SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 
IN BRAZIL 


In September 1966, the Government put 
into effect a new system--the "Time of 
Service Guarantee Fund"--that provides 
an alternative to the present system of 
job tenure attained after 10 years of 
service with the same employer. The new 
system, unlike theold, provides for the 
establishment of a fund for each employee 
which can be transferred to a new employer 
when aworker changes jobs. In addition, 
after 5 years of participation, aworker 
is entitled to homeowner’ financing 
through the National Housing Bank, The 
provisions of Law 5107 and Decree-Law 20, 
establishing the Guarantee Fund, provide 
@ substitute for other legally required 
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employee benefits; additional costs to 
the employer for benefits under the Fund 
were estimated to be about 3 percent of 


his payroll. 
The Guarantee Fund 


Under the Time of Service Guarantee 
Fund, an employer deposits each month, 
in the bank of his choice, a sum equiv- 
alent to 8 percent of anemployee's wage. 
The deposits, made in the name of his 
employee, are to earn interest at the 
rate of 3 to 6 percent a year and their 
real value maintained by monetary adjust- 
ments. 
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The Fund pays annuities upon separa- 
tion, retirement, disablement, or death. 
In addition, employees may use the Fund 
for (a) financing a house after 5 years 
participation in the Fund; (b) going 
into business for themselves if dismissed 
with just cause; (c) any serious or urgent 
necessity of the family of an employee 
dismissed for just cause; (d) any use 
after dismissal without just cause; and 
(e) use by a female employee when she 
marries. 

The law discourages cancellation of 
the employment contract by the employee 
or the employer. Thus, if an employee 
is dismissed without just cause, the 
employer must pay an additional 10 per- 
cent of the total value of the Fund, 
including interest and monetary adjust- 
ments. The employee forfeits the mone- 
tary correction and interest, however, 
if he is dismissed for just cause. 

Those who choose the new Fund will 
continue to be entitled to the severance 
pay that they have already accumulated 
under the old system established under 
the Consolidated Labor Laws. The sever- 
ance pay is equivalent to 1 month's pay 
for employees with up to 10 years of 
service with one employer and 2 months’ 
pay for longer service. 

The Guarantee Fund replaces, for work- 
ers choosing the Fund, certain employer 
contributions for social welfare that 
are required by law but continue in effect 
for workers remaining under the old 
system. The contributions replaced are 
those for severance pay, unemployment 
insurance, a housing allowance, 1/ and 
assistance to underprivileged mothers 
and children; the contribution for social 





1/ The National Housing Bank will 
administer the Guarantee Fund. About 
Cr$60 billion a month is expected to 
become available for the financing of 


homes for workers. 
2/ "Social Welfare Burdens of the Em- 


ployer," Conjunctura Econémica_Inter- 
national, July 1965, pp. 37-43, and June 
1966, pp. 39-46. 

3/ The amount of the supplements 


varied from one enterprise to another; 
consequently, the figures used for’ each 
supplement refer to an average amount 
for all employers. 


welfare services for industrial and com- 
mercial workers was reduced from 2.0 
percent of payroll to 1.5 percent. For 
the employer, these changes resulted in 
a net increase of an average of 3 percent 
of payroll in the cost for employee 
benefits. All supplementary benefits 
under earlier laws are listed in the 
accompanying table. 


Reactions to the Fund 


Those who opposed the Guarantee Fund 
called attention to the difficulties 
involved in setting up bank accounts for 
every employee with complicated monetary 
corrections and interest computations. 
They also opposed the fluctuations in 
employment that they believed would occur 
in response to the abolishment of tenure 
and to the increase in the cost of sup- 
plementary payments to employers. On 
the other hand, those favoring the new 
system pointed out that the tenure system 
is commonly circumscribed by the dismis- 
sal of employees after 8 or 9 years of 
service. Advocates further pointed out 
that the new system will facilitate the 
purchase of homes by employees and allow 
them to take advantage of better employ- 
ment opportunities without sacrificing 
the tenure that employees have already 
established, 


Cost of Benefits Before the Fund 


In Brazil, wage supplements paid by 


the employer before passage of the Guar- 
antee Fund had been divided for purposes 
of analysis into three groups. 2/ These 
supplements are shown in the accompanying 
table. As mentioned previously, several 
benefits have been replaced by the Guar- 
antee Fund and the cost of social welfare 
services for industrial and commercial 
workers has been reduced. 

The total cost of Groups A and C wage 
supplements--before the Guarantee Fund-- 
is presented in the table as an average 
proportion (40.6 percent) of monthly 
wages and salaries. 3/ Group B is ex- 
cluded from the computation because, in 
Brazil, the items that makeupthat group 
(chiefly, holiday and vacation pay and 
sick leave) are considered a part of 
wages. 








Wage Supplements as a Percent of Monthly Wages and Salaries Before September 1966 

















Percent of Number and date of law 
Supplement wages and establishing 
salaries supplement 
All SUPPLEMENTS cceccccccccecesssesessceseseseceees 40.6 
Group A SUPPLEMENTS. ccccccececcsssesssseseccessoeeserce 24.0 
Social Securityr.ceccecccccccecccvcvccccssescesvccces 8.0 3,807 (Aug. 26, 1960) 
Social welfare services for industrial 
and commercial workerS..ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 2.0 9,403 (June 28, 1946) 
9,835 (Sept. 16, 1946) 
Apprenticeship training programs L/.cccocccccccccecs 1.0 5,246 (Feb. 5, 1944) 
8,621 (Jan. 12, 1946) 
Assistance to underprivileged mothers 
and children 2/ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccces Bi 4,830 (Dec. 17, 1942) 
Industrial employer contributions to 
rural social security system 3/.ccccccceccvccccces 4 2,613 (Sept. 17, 1955) 
Social security on the 13th month wage.cecccccescece 1.2 (4/) 
Family allowance S/esccocceccccccccccccccccccccecces 4.3 4,266 (October 1963) 
Education allowance. cccccccccccceccccccccccccceccece 1.4 4,440 (Oct. 24, 1964) 
Housing allowance 6/..ccoccccscccccccccccecececccece 1.2 4,380 (Sept. 11, 1964) 
Work injury insurance.ccccccecscsecccceccscecccssece 3.0 7,036 (Nov. 10, 1944) 
Unemployment insurance..ccccccccsesccecsccecccccccce 1.0 4,923 (Dec. 23, 1965) 
Group B supplements: 
24-hour rest period each week.cccececcccccceccscccee (7/) 605 (Jan. 14, 1949) 
20-day annual vacationececcoccccccccccvccesccccvccces (7/) Consolidated Labor Laws 
Legal holidays 8/.ceccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccece (7/) 605 (Jan. 14, 1949) 
Advance notice to dismissed employees 9/.cccccceceee (7/) Consolidated Labor Laws 
Paid sick leave LO/cccccceccecceecsvccccccesceccceve (7/) 3,807 (Aug. 26, 1960) 
Group C supplementS...cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccvece 16.6 
13th month wage Ll ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccce 8.3 4,090 (July 13, 1962) 
Severance. pay 12/scccccccccccccveveccecccvescssccsccs 8.3 Consolidated Labor Laws 





9/ Advance notice pay is accumulated as 
follows: 2 hours' pay’a day for 30 successive 
days (60 hours' pay) for workers employed over 
12 months or paid ona 2-week or monthly basis; 
2 hours' pay a day for 25 successive days (50 
hours' pay) for weekly paid workers. 

10/ An employer must grant sick leave with 


1/ Training centers for industrial and com- 
mercial workers are operated by employer orga- 
nizations. The programs are financed by a l1- 
percent tax on an employer's total payroll. 

2/ Payments are made to the Brazilian Aid 
Legion, a quasi-official organization estab- 
lished by Law 4,830. 





3/ All nonagricultural employers covered by 
the social security system are required to con- 
tribute to the Rural Social Service. The rate 
is lower, however, than that required of agri- 
cultural employers. 

4/ Probably Law 3,807 (Aug. 26, 1960). 

5/ Participation required of all employers 
covered by the social security system. 

6/ Payments are made to the National Housing 
Bank. 

7/ Benefit is considered part of wages and 
salaries but not a_ supplement to be added to 
wages and salaries. 

8/ 7 Federal and 3 municipal holidays. 


pay for the first 15 days of an incapacitating 
illness. About 35 percent of the insured make 
use of this benefit each year. 

11/ Annual bonus paid in December. 

12/ Pay, for every year of service, is equal 
to 30 days' pay at the highest wage or salary 
earned by the dismissed worker for less than 
10 years' service and 2 months‘ pay for longer 
service. 


Source: "Social Welfare Burdens of the En- 
ployer," Conjuntura_ Econémica, International, 
July 1965, pp. 37-43, and a_ revision of that 
article in the June 1966 issue, pp. 39-46. 
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Group A consists of social welfare 
items that cost the employer an equiva- 
lent of 24.0 percent of an employee's 
income. All but one item in Group A 
was paid on income up to a ceiling of 
five times the minimum wage. The ex- 
ception, unemployment insurance, was 
paid on total income. Group C is com- 
posed of two supplements that cost the 
employer an equivalent of 16.6 percent 
of wages. The two are the 13th month 
wage (a bonus equivalent tol extra 
month's wage or salary within a year) 
and severance pay. 

Many factors modify the costs of wage 
supplements to an individual employer. 
Some factors increase the average total 
of 40.6 percent and others decrease it. 
These factors can be pointed out, but 
quantifying them is impossible. However, 
they tend to offset each other. 


The following factors reduce supplemen- 
tary payments: Social security contri- 
butions are not payable on any part of 
wages over five times the minimum wage, 
making their cost slightly less than the 
stated 8 percent. Workers who resign 
or who are dismissed for just cause are 
not entitled to advance notice or sever- 
ance pay. The work accident insurance 
risks average 3.0 percent, but the rate 
varies with the risk involved onthe job. 

The following factors increase supple- 
mentary payments: Any increase in wages 
may raise the advance notice pay, the 
13th month wage, and severance pay. 
Service ending in the last half of a 
month is counted as a full month in the 
computation of the 13th month wage, and 
any part of a year over 6 months is 
considered as a completed year for com- 
puting severance pay. 





PAID PATERNITY LEAVE IN TUNISIA 


The National Social Security Fund must’ repay to 
an employer, on the production of the necessary 
evidence, the amount of any advance made by him to 
the head of a family in respect of the wages due 
for the three days' supplementary leave to which 
the latter was entitled on the occasion of each 


birth in his family. 


—From "Institution of a Social Security 
Scheme in Tunisia," Industry and Labor, 
June 15, 1961, p. 412. 














WESTERN EUROPE 








GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Is Rising. By January 
slowdown in economic 
activity in Germany caused the number 
of unemployed workers to increase to 
621,156 from 268,800 in January 1966. 
It exceeded the number of job vacancies 
(255,067), as it had in December 1965, 
when the number of unemployed workers 
was more than jobvacancies forthe first 
time since early 1959. Though the unem- 
ployment rate was still relatively low, 
the rise from 1.2 percent in January 
1966 to 2.9 percent in January 1967 had 
affected all regions of Germany and could 
not be attributed to normal seasonal 
factors. 

Foreign workers were apparently not 
being singled out for dismissal. There 
were still 1.3 million of them in Germany 
in late 1966. Their unemployment rate 
in mid-December 1966 was 1.0 percent, 
while that for domestic workers was 1.5 
percent. Some foreign workers who had 
been dismissed have obviously returned 
home and are not shown on the German 
unemployment rolls.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Unemployment 
1967, the general 











NORWAY 
Wide-Scale Employment of Aliens Op- 
posed. Foreign workers will not be em- 


ployed on a large scale to relieve labor 
shortages in Norway. This announcement 
was issued by the Norwegian Employers 
Confederation (NEC) and the Norwegian 
Federation of Trade Unions (NFTU), whose 
representatives recently completed a 
tour to study the use of foreign labor 
in Germany, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
The tour was sponsored by the Organi- 
sation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 

In all the countries 
have been increasing 


visited, doubts 
in recent years 


whether the employment of large numbers 
of, aliens to overcome scarcity of labor 
brings more 


advantages than disadvan- 
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tages. Such doubts in Sweden and Switzer- 
land have led to measures to reduce the 
influx of foreign workers despite criti- 
cal manpower shortages. (See LDA, March- 
April 1964, p. 8; July 1963, p. 2; April 
1965, p. 22; and August 1966, p. 15.) 
The Norwegian delegation reported that 


Switzerland, where 30 percent of the 
labor force are aliens, was confronted 
with serious housing, educational, lan- 
guage, religious, and ethnic problems; 
that Germany had similar difficulties, 
although only 5.5 percent of her labor 
force were aliens; and that social and 
other problems arising from the presence 
of foreignworkers had caused the Swedish 
Government to regulate further importa- 
tion of labor from abroad. Accordingly, 
the delegation agreed that, to avoid 
similar problems inNorway, only a care- 
fully controlled small-scale import of 
foreign workers could be tolerated. The 
director of the Norwegian Labor Direc- 
torate, who headed the delegation, stated 


that although it was still official 
policy to import manpower, it would be 
impossible to do so in view of joint 


labor and management. -- 
and U.S. Publica- 


opposition by 
U.S. Embassy, Oslo; 
tions. 





SPAIN 


First Official Strike Called. One of 
the Spanish Government-run syndicates, 
which represent both employers and work- 
ers, has taken the unprecedented step 
of calling a strike. In the absence of 
trade unions, these syndicates are the 
only organizations in Spain permitted 
to deal with labor-management relations. 
On December 16, 1966, the syndicate, 
representing about 150,000 metalworkers 
in the Madrid area, issued a call for a 
2-hour strike to protest the dismissal 
of several hundred workers at the local 
Barreiros motor plant, which is partly 
owned by Chrysler. The strike call was 
later withdrawn, allegedly because it 
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had been issued at a meeting whose agenda 
did not include this item. However, 
this action was taken only after the 
Labor Minister promised an inquiry and 
Barreiros was reported to have halted 
its dismissals. 

The strike called by the. metalworkers 
is the first instance in which a syndi- 
cate threatened to invoke the December 
1965 legislation which exempts economi- 
cally motivated strikes of employees in 
the private sector (except strikes en- 


dangering the safety of the country or 


seriously affecting the economy) from 
the general strike ban of article 222 
of the Spanish penal code. (See LDA, 
April 1966, p. 7.) Although the threat- 
ened official strike never materialized, 
there have been several "unofficial" 
strikes, including a recent sit-down 
strike by 13,000 workers inthe electri- 
cal industry that lasted several hours. 
--U.S. Embassy, Madrid; and U.S. publi- 
cations. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Criteria for Productivity Agreements 
Established. The Prices and Incomes 
Board (PIB) has issued its report on 
Productivity and Pay During the Period 
of Severe Restraint. (See LDA, December 
1966, pp. 5-6.) It lists the criteria 
for determining whether productivity 
agreements are genuine and therefore 
warrant higher pay during the first 6 
months of 1967, the period of severe 
wage restraint. 

The report lists seven requirements: 











1. It must be shown that workers are 
making a direct contribution toward in- 
creasing productivity by accepting more 
exacting work or a major change in work 
practices. 

2. Forecasts of increased produc- 
tivity must bederived by the application 
of proper work standards. 

3. An accurate calculation of the 
gains and the costs must show that the 
total cost per unit of output, taking 
into account the effect oncapital, will 
be reduced. 

4. The scheme should contain effective 
controls to ensure that the projected 


increase inproductivity is achieved and 
that payment is made only as productivity 
increases oras changes inwork practices 
take place. 

5. There should be a clear benefit 
to the consumer in lower prices or in 
improved quality. in some instances 
"lower prices" may mean avoidance of 
price increases because of factors beyond 
the firm's control. 

6. The calculation of the costs of 
an agreement covering part of a plant 
must include the cost of consequential 
increases elsewhere inthe plant, if any 
have to be granted. 

7. In all cases, negotiators must 
beware of provoking resentment outside 
by setting extravagant levels of pay. 


The Board made_ the following points: 
Since productivity agreements imply new 
standards of work measurement and new 
methods of control and take careful and 
lengthy preparation, they are likely to 
remain exceptional in the near future. 
This type of agreement has probably af- 
fected not more than half a million 
workers in the past 6 years, whereas 
incentive wage systems probably already 
affect some 4.5 million workers. The 
same tests should be applied to new in- 
centive wage systems as to productivity 
agreements, even if this means the re- 
jection of schemes which would have been 
regarded previously as beneficial. Study 
is needed for the long-term problem of 
the upward drift in wages because of 
piecework payment systems. 

The report was well received by the 
Government, by the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry, and, generally, by the 
press. General Secretary George Woodcock 
of the Trades Union Congress complained, 
however, that the report meant that no 
pay raise should be granted unless the 
Board's "quite stringent and almost im- 
possible conditions" were fulfilled. 
He also said that the whole tendency of 
the report was to put difficulties in 
the way of productivity agreements. The 
press agreed withMr. Woodcock that wage 
increases under PIB rules for increased 
productivity would be difficult to 
achieve, but it did not agree with his 
contention that such rules were unjus- 
tified. 





The PIB found that the first produc- 
tivity deal--the electrical contracting 
agreement reached inJuly 1966--does not 
meet the newly established criteria. 
It falls short of requirements because 
the parties had failed toprove that the 
proposed wage increases would be jus- 
tified by corresponding productivity 
gains or that the public would benefit 
through lower prices, as required by the 
White Paper onPrices and Incomes Policy. 
Though disapproving of the agreement as 
a whole, the Board reluctantly approved 
payment in March 1967 of the first in- 
stallment of the 20-33 percent increase 
to be paid--according to the contract-- 
over 3 years, and recommended renegoti- 
ation of the further installments. Ap- 
proval for the first installment was 
given only under the special rule that 
applied during the period of severe 
restraint to pay raises agreed upon be- 
fore July 20, 1966, but held up by the 
July-December total wage freeze. The 
president of the Electrical Trades Union 
declared there would be no renegotiation 
and acquiesced only reluctantly in the 
postponement to March 1967 of the pay 
increase originally scheduled for July 
1966 and postponed by voluntary agree- 
ment to September 1966. The employers' 
association, likewise, disapproved the 
PIB report.--U.S. Embassy, London. 
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TUC Opposes Suggested Laws to Reform 
Industrial Relations. In a recent re- 
port to the Royal Commission on Trades 
Unions and Employers' Associations, the 
Trades UnionCongress (TUC) opposed most 
of the Commission's proposals for the 
legislative reform of industrial re- 
lations. The Commission was established 
in March 1965, largely as a result of pub- 
lic controversy over the 1964 decision in 
Rookes vs. Barnard, regarding the scope 
of freedom to strike (LDA, November 1965, 
p. 6). Its task was to examine all 
aspects of labor-management relations 
and to develop a modern labor code. 

Among the specific reform proposals 
rejected by the TUC were legal enforce- 
ment of collective agreements and _ com- 
pulsory recognition of unions by en- 
ployers. The TUC wanted these issues 
to be resolved through the cooperative 
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effort of the parties in an atmosphere 
of free collective bargaining. The TUC 
also opposed the introduction of legal 
penalties for unofficial strikes, pro- 
posing, instead, that disciplinary action 
be taken within the union. In the case 
“of most serious offenses," the penalty 
would be expulsion from the union. 

Finally, the report opposed the ex- 
tension, for any length of time, of the 
Prices and Incomes Act. After the end 
of the present period of "severe wage 
restraint," which is scheduled for mid- 
1967, the TUC wants to run its own in- 
comes policy program. According to its 
present plans, its member unions would 
have to cede some of their traditional 
autonomy in wage matters to a_ central 
TUC body having the power to approve or 
disapprove their wage demands. 

The TUC also wants to extend its role 
in internal matters in other respects, 
such as disciplinary procedures and 
jurisdictional disputes. In a reversal 
of previous policy, however, the TUC 
favored legislation to permit workers, 
through representation, to participate 
in management at all levels, including 
the board of directors. 

The report of the TUC provided its 
point of view in acomprehensive analysis 
of trade union aims and functions. Main 
union goals cited were improved terms 
of employment, improved working environ- 
ment, full employment, economic security 
of the employees as well as improved 
social security, industrial democracy, 
a voice ingovernment, better public and 
social services, and public control and 
planning of industry. Among the methods 
to be used to attain these goals were 
collective bargaining, joint consul- 
tation, autonomous job regulation, serv- 
ices for members, and political action. 

TUC officials, in testifying before 
the Commission, had already indicated 
their resistance to the proposed remedies 
for present defects in labor-management 
relations. Their attitude provoked 
charges of complacency from the Confed- 
eration of British Industry and thepress. 
The Commission, whose report is expected 
at midyear, has not yet given any indi- 
cation of its reaction to the TUC's 
counter arguments and proposals.--U.S. 
Embassy , London. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 








RUMANIA 


Guidelines for Collective Labor Con- 
tracts inRumania. During December 1966, 











discussions between the trade union and 
management regarding preparation of a 
draft "collective labor contract" took 
place in every enterprise throughout 
Rumania. The draft was to be approved 
and signed by the trade union and manage- 
ment in January 1967. Authoritative 
guidelines for these annual contracts 
were outlined inan article by the chief 
of the Economic Commission of the Central 
Council of the Rumanian General Union 
of Trade Unions which appeared in the 
December 9, 1966, issue of the trade 
union newspaper Munca [Labor]. He stated 
in thearticle that "the harmonious com- 
bining of the interests of the national 
economy with those of the respective 
labor collective" was the purpose of the 
contracts. A summary of the guidelines 
is listed below. 





1. General Provisions. Management 
and the trade union were to assume the 
following joint obligations in drafting 
the contract: 

--Take increased care to assure the 
better organization of production and 
the best possible working and living 
conditions for workers; 

--Adopt contractual provisions which 
correspond as closely as possible tothe 
country's present level of development 
and which are designed to improve in 
the most effective way the enterprise's 
entire activity and the working and 
living conditions of workers; 

--Set forth precisely the tasks assumed 
by both parties; 

--Include only "concrete measures" 
that will assure the exact and timely 
implementation of the laws, instructions, 
and standards relating to enterprises; 

--Conclude individual collective labor 
contracts for all economic units within 
an enterprise or aregion that have their 
own production plan. 





2. Obligations of Management. Manage- 
ment was assigned the following obliga- 
tions: 

--Assure the technical, material, and 
labor conditions necessary for achieving 
the enterprise's production goals; 

--Take measures’ to assure that every 
worker will understand the production 
goals of the enterprise; 

--Program the enterprise's production 
plan down to the workbench level; 

--Systematically assure the implemen- 
tation and fulfillment of the technical- 
organizational plan for the enterprise; 

--Examine and resolve, effectively, 
proposals made by workers, engineers, 
and technicians in the production con- 
ferences and monthly trade union meet- 
ings to improve management and the or- 
ganization of production; 

--Establish indexes for product qual- 
ity, consumption of materials, energy, 
etc., in order to make the workers more 
economy conscious and to encourage them 
to compete for greater and improved pro- 
duction; 

--Implement correctly the wage incen- 
tives program under the new economic re- 
form; 

--Create conditions which encourage 
workers to suggest improvements in man- 
ufacturing methods and job efficiency 
and then introduce them into production; 

--Implement labor safety and jAealth 
regulations; 

--Specify precisely the money and other 
assets that will be allocated for medical 
and social-cultural purposes, including 
transportation and housing; 

--Include in the contract "proper 
measures to strengthen labor and manu- 
facturing discipline." 





3. Obligations of Trade Union. The 
trade union local was assigned respon- 
sibility for the drafting of contract 
provisions which would ensure: 

--Full use of all the technical, ma- 
terial, and organizational facilities 
to fulfill the production plan indexes; 
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of the enter- 





--Rational use of all 
prise's assets; 

--Accomplishment of the "socialist 
competition" campaign, which encourages 
workers to compete in fulfilling the 
production plan, improving quality, and 
raising labor productivity. 

The local union, under duties to be 
included in the contract, is to: 

--Increase the responsibility of each 
worker toward his own work; 


--Check on enforcement of safety rules; 
--Check on the utilization of equip- 
ment, raw materials, energy, etc.; 

--Encourage workers to make inventions 
and suggestions and to acquire higher 
job qualifications; and 

--Promote labor discipline by orga- 
nizing "mass opinion" against those who 
break labor safety rules, production 
rules, and "the norms of social inter- 
course,."--U.S. Embassy, Bucharest. 











NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








INDIA 


Government Names National Commission 
on Labor. The Government announced the 
long-awaited formation of the National 
Commission onLabor on December 25, 1966. 
It is to conduct a comprehensive sur- 
vey of labor problems in India and make 
its recommendations in about 2 years. 
The Commission is composed of a chair- 
man and thirteen members--four each from 
labor and management and five’ repre- 
senting the public. The appointed chair- 
man is a former Chief Justice of India, 
and the Commission secretary is one of 
the public members, 

In general, the Commission was directed 
to review (a) the changes in labor con- 
ditions between 1950, when India became 
an independent republic, and the present; 
and (b) the laws and other provisions 
intended to protect the interests of 
labor, inorder to "advise how far these 
provisions serve to implement the direc- 
tive principles contained in the Con- 
stitution on labor matters and the na- 
tional objectives of establishing a 
socialist society and achieving planned 
economic development." In particular, 
it was requested to make recommendations 
on such major matters as the level of 
earnings, minimum wages, means to in- 
crease productivity, training and ed- 
ucation, labor welfare administration, 
the role of trade unions and employer 
organizations in promoting healthy in- 
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dustrial relations and the interests of 
the nation, voluntary arbitration, wage 
boards, and labor research programs. 
The Commission's province includes rural 
labor and employees covered by the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act of 1947. 

The last Commission to study the broad 
range of labor problems was the 1930 
Royal Commission on Labor. Its recom- 
mendations served as the inspiration for 
much of free India's labor legislation. 
--U.S. Embassy, New Delhi. 





PAKISTAN 


Women in the Labor Force. Women con- 
stituted one-eighth of Pakistan's total 
labor force in 1961, according to the 
census of that year. Of all women 10 
years of age and over, 3,762,493, or 13.8 
percent, were reported in the labor force. 

A major reason for the low work force 
participation rate of women in Pakistan 
is purdah, under which women are secluded 
from males other than family members 
and do not participate inmixed society. 
In some areas, an accurate count of 
women during a census is difficult, be- 
cause many men object to being questioned 
about the women intheir families. Census 
data understate particularly the number 
of women in the Labor force who are un- 
paid family members. Comparisons between 
the censuses of 1951 and 1961 included 
here indicate only very broad trends, 
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- primarily because of changes in method- 


ology and the lowering of the age of 
persons inthe labor force from 12 years 
in 1951 to 10 years in 1961. (For a 
discussion of the differences, see "Labor 
Statistics on Pakistan," LDA, May 1965, 
pp. 17-19.) 

Data from thecensuses of 1951 and 1961 
showed a greater rate of increase inthe 
number of women in the labor force in 
West Pakistan than in East Pakistan. 
The rate rose from 2.2 to 6.1 percent 
in West Pakistan, and from 5.0 to 10.8 
percent in East Pakistan. 

The number of women inthe nonagricul- 
tural labor force rose _ substantially 
during the 1950's; their number about 
tripled in manufacturing occupations, 
quadrupled in professional and technical 
occupations, and more than doubled in 
service occupations. In _ construction 
and unskilled occupations, as well as 
in sales and related occupations, how- 
ever, their number decreased slightly. 
The occupational distribution of the 
nonagricultural female labor force 10 
years of age and over in 1961 was as 
follows: 

Women in the 
nonagricultural 
labor force, 1961 





All occupations.. 552,507 
Manufacturing........- 257,217 
Personal services..... 152,749 
Professional and 

technical workers... 39,788 
Sales workers......... 28 ,953 
Construction workers 

and laborers........ 23 ,450 
Forestry and fishing 1/ 8,010 
Clerical workers...... 5,553 
Transport and com- 

munication.......... 1,276 
Mining and quarrying.. 205 
Not classifiable...... 28 ,862 
Unemployed......+6+. ‘4 6,444 


1/ Includes some agricultural workers. 


In 1961, most of the women inthe labor 
force were living in rural areas and 
were employed in agriculture. Only 
167,740 women, or 3percent of the total 
female urban population, were in the 
urban labor force. In rural areas, 


3,594,753 women, or nearly’ 10 percent 
of the total female population, were in 
the labor force. The 3,209,986 women 
active in agriculture constituted 85 
percent of the country's female labor 
force; East Pakistan had a greater per- 
centage (92) than West Pakistan (70). 
Of the women inthe agricultural labor 
force in 1961, most were unpaid family 
workers; 16 percent were employers and 
self-employed persons, 5 percent were 
salaried employees and wage earners, and 
3 percent were of unknown status. The 
class-of-worker distribution of women in 
the nonagricultural labor force in 1961 
was as follows: 
Women in the 
nonagricultural 
labor force, 1961 





All worker 
ClASSEB. 6b 00 552,507 
Employers.......-...- ° 716 
Self-employed......... 270,321 

Wage and salary 
earmers....... Sac 34's 157,047 

Unpaid family 

HOLPOTS. oo Ses ce wee 119,141 
Status unknown....... 5,282 


The great majority of women reported as 
self-employed were engaged in handicrafts 
such as weaving and spinning (103,000), 
woodworking (11,000), the preparation 
of food (19,000), and personal services 
(30,000). 

The 1961 population census, as well 
as the 1964 census of business and in- 
dustrial establishments in metropolitan 
areas, shows by Western standards a 
surprisingly small proportion of women 
employed, especially in clerical and 
other white-collar occupations. Only 
8,800 women were among the 430,000 gov- 
ernment employees, and 23,000 women 
among 195,000 teachers. Of 1,269,000 
persons engaged in selling, only 29,000 
were women, and these were chiefly in 
low prestige groups, like hawkers and 
stallholders. 

According to the census of establish- 
‘ments of 1964, women constitute a very 
small fraction of total employment in 
business and manufacturing in large 
cities, such as Dacca and Lahore. In 
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Dacca, a leading commercial and indus- 
trial center and the second capital of 
Pakistan as well as the seat of the East 
Pakistan Government, women constituted 
only 0.5 percent of the total labor 
force (0.6 percent in manufacturing and 
0.3 percent inbusiness). In Lahore, the 
nation's capital and the business and 
industrial center of West Pakistan, 
women constituted 1.4 percent of the 
labor force (0.8 percent in manufactur- 
ing and 1.8 percent in business). 

In Dacca, one-half of the employed 
women, according to the census, worked 
in textile plants, but in Lahore, more 
than two-thirds of the employed women 
were in schools and colleges which were 





women worked ineither city in industries 
such as banking, insurance, transport, 
and business services, a fact which in- 
dicates that women are rarely employed 
in clerical or secretarial work. 

A much smaller proportion of girls 
than boys was reported to be working. 
In the 1961 census, 7.5 percent of the 
10 to 11 year-old girls and 39 percent 
of the boys were listed as "self-sup- 
porting," but among the 12 to 14 year- 
olds, the percentages were 10 for girls 
and 56 for boys. 

The number of 10 to 14 year-old girls 
in the nonagricultural labor force ex- 
ceeded 20,000. Of the total employed, 
8,000 were inmanufacturing occupations, 








run on a commercial basis. Women _  con- primarily in textiles and clothing, 300 

stituted 26 percent of the persons em- in retail trade, and over 10,000 in serv- 

ployed in social services in Lahore, ices. About 1,000 were counted as unen- 

but only 6 percent in Dacca. Very few ployed.--Official Census Publications. 
AFRICA 











MOROCCO 


Insurance Companies Establish School. 
Insurance companies of Morocco have or- 
ganized and financed a school in Casa- 
blanca for the practical training of 
Moroccans to fill positions as agents 
and office workers in their establish- 
ments. Officials of the insurance com- 
panies will conduct courses and give 
lectures to prospective employees. Of 
the 65 companies in the industry, only 
18 are owned by Moroccans. 

The Minister of Finance, which super- 
vises the industry, welcomed the estab- 
lishment of the school as a step in the 
training of Moroccan personnel. However, 
in a message read during the school's 
opening ceremonies, he pointed out that 
more than half of the employees of Mo- 
rocco's insurance companies are for- 
eigners.--U.S. Embassy, Rabat. 








CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 


Disciplinary Commission for Civil Serv- 
ant&S Created. The Government of Congo 
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(Brazzaville), in an attempt to improve 
the performance and responsibility of 
civil servants, has instituted a Special 
Commission of Discipline, under Law 
No. 27/66 of December 13, 1966. A 10- 
member Commission, installed in early 
January, will take disciplinary action 
against civil servants found guilty of 
professional misconduct. 

The Commission. is composed of two 
representatives (chief and alternate 
member) from each of the Mouvement Na- 
tional pour la Révolution (MNR) Politi- 
cal Bureau, the Prime Minister, the 
National Assembly, the Minister of Civil 
Service, and the trade unions repre- 
senting the civil servants. Its presi- 
dent must be a member of the Political 
Bureau. 

The Commission will meet in closed 
session, and an accused civil servant 
will have the right tobe heard and tobe 
assisted by a representative of the Con- 
fédération Syndicale Congolaise (CSC), 
an affiliate of the All-African Trade 
Union Federation (AATUF). Civil serv- 


ants found guilty as charged may be 
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reduced in grade, temporarily suspended 
from duty (not exceeding 6 months), 
forced into retirement, dismissed with 
loss of pension rights, or dismissed 
without loss of pension rights.--U.S. 
Embassy , Kinshasa. 








NIGERIA 


New Women's Affairs Committee Formed. 
The United Labor Congress (ULC) offi- 
cially inaugurated a National Committee 
for Women's Affairs in Lagos on Decem- 
ber 10, 1966. The ceremony was attended 
by local and foreign trade unionists. 
Miss Agnes Adenowo, Assistant Secretary 
for Girls and Social Affairs of the 
ULC Youth Wing and an employee of the 
regional office of the African Region- 
al Organization (AFRO) in Lagos, was 
elected temporary secretary of the new 
committee. 

Miss Adenowo stated that, as a first 
assignment, the committee will urge the 
Federal military government to fully 
apply the terms of Convention No. 111 
of the International Labour Organisation, 
regarding discrimination based on sex 
in employment, vocational training, and 
promotion; and Convention No. 103 estab- 
lishing minimum standards of maternity 
protection. 

Other objectives of the committee in- 
clude the organization of women workers 
within the free trade union movement 
and the encouragement of training for 
women trade unionists who will be capable 
of assuming responsibilities in their 
organizations and acting as spokesmen 
in matters affecting their living and 
working conditions. The committee will 
absorb women workers in offices, retail 
trade, medical and social services, and 
any other organizations where trade 
unions are not so firmly rooted as in 
industry. 

The ULC, the largest trade union cen- 
ter in the country and an affiliate 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and its AFRO, 
has for a long time sought a solution 
to the problems of women workers, simi- 
lar to results which the National Com- 
mittee hopes to obtain.--U.S. Embassy, 


Lagos. 








SOUTH AFRICA 


Increased Numbers of Africans Employed 
by Government. The number of Africans 
employed by the national Government in- 
creased by about one-third during 1966, 
according to information released by the 
Bureau of Statistics. National, pro- 
vincial, and local governments increased 
their employment of Africans by 37,761, 
to 332,309; white employment’ totaled 
250,313. Total earnings for all 649,957 
Government employees (including Coloreds 
and Indians) wereR179.4 million (1 S.A. 
Rand=US$1.40), of which Africans: earned 
R30.7 million.--U.S. Embassy, Pretoria. 











TUNISIA 


New Code for Cooperatives Enacted. A 
new code adopted by theNational Assembly 
on January 6, 1967, consolidated all 
regulations governing the establishment 
and operation of cooperatives. The 
superstructure envisaged for the cooper- 
ative movement is the major innovation 
of the code. Individual cooperatives 
are to be associated with regional co- 
operative unions. A single national fed- 
eration, at the top of the pyramid, is 
to supervise the application of the new 
code and protect the interests of the 
cooperatives. The national, central, 
and regional unions are to have Govern- 
ment representatives from the Secretariat 
of the Plan and National Economy. 

The new code is reported todefine more 
precisely the requirements relating to 
membership, bookkeeping, paid-in capi- 
tal, the selection of the Board: of Gov- 
ernors and General Assembly of each 
cooperative, and the rights and obliga- 
tions of members and officials. 

Twenty percent of Tunisia's working 
population, or 208,638 persons, partic- 
ipate in cooperatives or precooperatives. 
The 779 cooperatives functioning in 1966 
were distributed as follows: 303 agri- 
cultural units of production with 22,506 
members; 270 agricultural service co- 
operatives with 96,065 members; 74 poly- 
culture cooperatives with 14,112 members; 
87 consumer cooperatives with 63,500 
members; and 45 handicraft, livestock, 
fishing, and construction cooperatives. 
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In addition, there were about 475 agri- 


cultural precooperatives, which will 
eventually be integrated into the co- 
operative system. According to the 


Secretary of the Plan and National Econ- 








omy, the cooperative movement is sound, 
but it is still beset with many prob- 
lems, arising primarily from a shortage 
of trained personnel.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tunis. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


The following titles of books and articles came to 
the attention of the Office of Foreign Labor and 
Trade within recent weeks. 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Foreign Workers: A Problem of Social Adaptation,” OECD Observer, December 1966, pp. 


11-14, 
Hasenberg, Werner. “Income Tax Treatment of Old-Age Pensions and Contributions Here and 


Abroad,” Social Security Bulletin, August 1966, pp. 10-18. : 
Iyer, Subramaniam N. “Degree of Protection Under Family Allowances Schemes: A Statistical 


‘Study of Selected Countries,” International Labour Review, November 1966, pp. 477-486. 
Kaplan, Joel. “Colonialism and Trade Unionism in the Philippines and Nigeria: A Comparative 
Study,” Industrial and Labor Relations Forum, January 1966, pp. 188-223. 
Levy, Yair. “The Contribution of Cooperation and Trade Unionism to Improved Urban-Rural 


Relations,” International Labour Review, June 1966, pp. 575-599, 


Seymour, W. Douglas. “Re-training for Technological Change,” Personnel Management (London), 


December 1966, pp. 183-190. 

Sobel, Irvin, and Richard C, Wilcock, Placement Techniques for Older Workers, Paris, Organi- 
sation for International Co-operation and Development, 1966. 81 pp. 

Walker, D. H. “Labour Budgeting: An Approach to Manpower Planning. Pt. I,” Personnel Man- 


agement (London), December 1966, pp. 196-198. 














WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 
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Bertram, Gordon W. The Contribution of Education to Economic Growth, Ottawa, 1966. 146 pp. 


[Prepared for the Economic Council of Canada. Staff Study No. 12] 
Canada, Bureau of Statistics. Educational Attainment of the Canadian Population and Labour 


Force, 1960-65, Ottawa, 1966. 40 pp. [Special Labour Force Studies No. 1]: 
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May 1965. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, Roger Duhamel, 1966. Vol. 1, 433 pp. 
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June 1966, pp. 301+. 

Cunningham, W. B. “Public Employment, Collective Bargaining, and the Conventional Wisdom: 
U.S.A. and Canada,” Industrial Relations (Quebec), July 1966, pp. 406- 435, 

“Older Workers: Rehabilitation of the Hard-Core Unemployed,” Labour Gazette (Ottawa), 


December 1966, pp. 738+. 
Quinet, Felix. “Collective Agreement Provisions Regarding Tedeenleypont Changes,” Industrial 


Relations (Quebec), July 1966, pp. 370-380. 
“Training and Education Legislation Enacted in 1966,” Labour Gazette (Ottawa), December 1966, 


pp. 719-722. 
“Union Membership at Record High in Canada,” Labour Gazette (Ottawa), December 1966, 


pp. 730+. 
Williams, C. Brian. “The Development of Canadian-American Trade Union Relations: Some 


Conclusions,” Industrial Relations (Quebec), July 1966, pp. 332-353. 














AUSTRIA 


“The Building Cooperatives in Austria,” Review of International Cooperation, September 1966, 


pp. 235-241 


Creutz, H. “Social Security in Austria,” Bulletin of the International Social Security Associa- 


tion, January-February 1966, pp. 3-55. 
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Korp, Andreas. “Cooperative Self-Help in Austria,” Review of International Cooperation, Sep- 
tember 1966, pp. 216-223. 

Reinthaler, Franz. “The Raiffeisen Organizations in Austria: Growth and Present Position of 
Rural Cooperation in Austria,” Review of International Cooperation, September 1966, pp. 
231-234. 

Vukovich, Andreas. “The Austrian Consumer Cooperatives: Their Nature and Problems,” Re- 
view of International Cooperation, September 1966, pp. 224-230. 











DENMARK 


Denmark, National Institute of Social Research. Activities During the Period 1958-1966. Copen- 
hagen, 1966. 23 pp. 

Riis, Otto, “Danish Consumer Cooperation, 1866-1966,” Review of International Cooperation, 
May 1966, pp. 139-141. 








FINLAND 


“Introduction of the Forty-Hour Week in Finland,” International Labour Review, September 1966, 
pp. 304-305. 

Pajula, Jaakko. “The Finnish Sickness Insurance Scheme,” Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin, 
July 1965, pp. 18-23. 








FRANCE 


Jorgenson, L, P. “AnOverview of Apprenticeship in France: The Renault Apprenticeship Center,” 


Journal of Industrial Teacher Education, Spring 1966, pp. 36-40. 


Michel, Andrée. “Needs and Aspirations of Married Women Workers in France,” International 
Labour Review, July 1966, pp. 39-53. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


“Framework of Training for Office Workers.” Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), September 
1966, pp. 547-550. 

Jackson, J. M, “Poverty, National Assistance, and the Family,” Scottish Journal of Political 
Economy, June 1966, pp. 238-250. 

“Occupational Earnings of Manual Workers,” Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), October 1966, 
pp. 637-648. 

Routh, Guy. Occupation and Pay in Great Britain, 1906-60. Cambridge, England, University Press, 
1965. 182 pp.. [National Institute of Economic and Social Research. Economic and Social 
Studies, 24] 

“Social Security in Britain and Certain Other Countries,” Economic Review (London), August 
1965, pp. 48-67. 

Utley, T. E. “Full Employment: The Country’s Sacred Cow?” British Industry, July 8, 1966, pp. 
14-15, 

“Worker Participation.” The Times Review of Industry and Technology, August 1966, pp. 24-27. 




















NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA 


Gadgil, Dhananjaya R. Women in the Working Force in India. New York, Asia Publishing House, 
1965, 33 pp. [Kund a Dalar memorial lectures, 1964] 

Rao, S. B. The Concept of Bonus: A_Commentary on Payment of Bonus Act, 196611965] » To- 
gether With Rules and Forms. 2d ed. Allahabad, Law Publications House, 1966. 166 pp. 

Vaid, K, N.,and Gurdial Singh. Contract Labour in Construction Industry: A Study in Rajasthan. 

New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, 1966. 72 pp. 
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IRAN 


Jacobs, Norman. The Sociology of Development: Iran as an Asian Case Study. New York, 
Frderick A. Praeger, 1966, 541 pp. 

















LEBANON 


Saad, Fuad. “Stemming the Rural Exodus in Lebanon,” ILO Panorama, October 1965, pp. 14-19. 
PAKISTAN 


International Labour Office. Report to the Government of Pakistan on Co-operative Education, 
Geneva, 1966. 108 pp. [ILO/TAP/Pakistan/R. 32] 


SYRIA 


Shair, Khaled A, Planning for a Middle Eastern Economy: Model for Syria, London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1965, 118 pp. 


TURKEY 


Aktan, Resat. “Problems of Land Reform in Turkey,” Middle East Journal, Summer 1966, 
pp. 317-334. 

Eldridge, Robert H. “Emigration and the Turkish Balance of Payments,” Middle East Journal, 
Summer 1966, pp. 296-316. 
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May 1966, pp. 83-93. 
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University of Denver, 1966. 67 pp. . 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON NORWAY 


Explanatory Note 


The Central Bureau of Statistics 
[Statistisk Sentralbyra] has prime 
responsibility for the collection and 
analysis of most Norwegian national sta- 
tistics. Major summary publications 
of the Bureau are the Statistisk Arbok 
[Statistical Yearbook] and the Sta- 
tistisk M&nedshefte [Monthly Bulletin 
of Statistics]. 











Manpower. Table 1 presents data on 
the labor force and labor force parti- 
cipation rates by age and sex derived 
from the November 1, 1960, population 
census. Figures prepared by the Direc- 
torate of Labour [Arbeidsdirektoratet ] 
on the number of self-employed persons 
and employed wage and salary workers 
are presented in tables 2 and 3. The 
figures for self-employed persons in- 
clude some unpaid family workers (par- 
ticularly in agriculture), fishermen who 
work on boats up to 50 gross register 
tons and whose sole or main occupation 
is fishing, and wage and salary workers 
ineligible for coverage under the com- 
pulsory health insurance plan because 
their jobs last fewer than 6 days. 

The figures on wage and salary work- 
ers represent the number of employed 
workers subject to the compulsory health 
insurance scheme; they include all Nor- 
wegian and foreign wage and salary 
workers who have yearly incomes of at 
least 1,000 kroner (US$140), except 
foreign sailors on Norwegian seagoing 
ships, persons on temporary or in- 
definite layoff without pay, and persons 
in jobs of less than 6 days' duration. 


The data cover persons at work and per- 
sons temporarily absent from work be- 
cause of (a) illness, injury, industrial 
dispute, vacation, or other leave of 
absence, (b) absence without leave, or 
(c) temporary disorganization of work 
due, e.g., to bad weather or mechanical 
breakdown. A total count of the number 
of workers subject to compulsory health 
insurance, based on the files of in- 
surance companies, is made annually at 
the end of October, Statistics for 
other months are based on notifications 
of appointments and terminations, which 
must be reported by employers within 5 
days. 

Table 3 also contains data on regis- 
tered applicants for work, the wholly 
unemployed, job vacancies, and place- 
ments, based on monthly returns from 
the local employment offices. Job 
applicants include all persons regis- 
tered for work at the end of the month. 
The wholly unemployed are all applicants 
for work, regardless of age, who did 
not work on the last working day of the 
month and are currently registered. 
About 75 percent of all wage and salary 
workers are covered by unemployment in- 
surance; the unemployed must register 
weekly to be eligible for unemployment 
benefits. The statistics exclude per- 
sons employed on emergency public works 
and persons with less than 50-percent 
working capacity. Job vacancies repre- 
sent job openings registered by em- 
ployers that remain unfilled at the 
end of the month. Jobs which pay less 
than 1,000 kroner annually or continue 
less than 6 days are not registered 
as job vacancies. A vacancy is con- 
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sidered filled when the worker is re- 
ported to be a member of the compulsory 
health insurance system. 


Industrial Statistics. The data in 
table 4 on the number of establishments, 
employment, value of output, value 
added, compensation of employees, and 
man-hours, are from the Central Bureau 
of Statistics' annual industrial census. 
With the exception of one-man establish- 
ments (self-employed persons who work 
without paid help), the information 
relates to all mining, quarrying, and 
manufacturing establishments, The data 
are based on reports from all large 
establishments and a random sample of 
small establishments. For most in- 
dustries, all establishments with at 
least five employees are included; for 
a few industries, the limit is three 
employed persons; and for the manufacture 
of dairy products (except ice cream), 
all establishments are included. An 
establishment is defined as an economic 
unit within one confined area for which 
separate data on production, employment, 
earnings, and consumption of raw mate- 





rials and semifinished products are 
available, 
In the industrial census, employed 


persons constitute all those working in 
the establishment, including persons 
temporarily absent from work due to 
illness, vacation, work stoppages, etc., 
but excluding persons absent due to 
military service, Homeworkers are ex- 
cluded. Gross value of _production is 
defined as the sum of (a) the sales 
value of production on own account (i.e., 
goods manufactured for sale, including 
goods produced on contract by other 
establishments and goods delivered to 
other establishments within the same 
enterprise); (b) receipts for repairs 
performed for other establishments; and 
(c) receipts for contract work. Value 
added is equal to the gross value of 
production less (a) the cost of raw 
materials consumed during the year, in- 
cluding auxiliary materials for pro- 
duction and repair work, (b) the value 





of fuel andelectric energy consumption, 
(c) the cost of purchased packaging 
materials and raw materials for the pro- 
duction of packaging materials for own 
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use, and (d) payments forcontract work, 
Compensation refers to gross earnings 
of all employees, including bonuses, 
production awards, and payments for time 
not worked due to vacations, holidays, 
and sick leave. Remuneration to home- 
workers is also included. Man-hours 
refer to the actual hours of work of 
wage earners. ; 


Hours and Earnings. Quarterly hours 
and earnings data for wage workers in 
mining and manufacturing establishments 
are prepared and published by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics. The hours 
data (table 5) are based on the pay- 
rolls of establishments affiliated with 
the Norwegian Employers' Confederation 
and relate to the number of hours actually 
worked by all wage workers, including 
working foremen and apprentices. Over- 
time hours are included; recognized in- 
tervals for meals, etc., are excluded. 
Average weekly hours are obtained by 
dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked during the quarter by the average 
number of persons employed at the end of 





‘each month in the quarter and dividing 


the result by the number of calendar 
weeks in the quarter. General quarterly 
averages are weighted by aggregate man- 
hours worked in the different industry 
groups. Annual data are unweighted 
arithmetic averages of quarterly data. 

The earnings dataintable 6, which are 
based on the payrolls of a_ sample of 
large establishments, cover about 70 to 
80 percent of all wage workers in the 
covered industries. The establishments 
are classified according to their collec- 
tive bargaining group, thus differing 
somewhat from the International Standard 
Industrial Classification. Earnings re- 
fer to total remuneration of adult male 
and female wage workers, excluding fore- 
men and apprentices. Pay for piece and 
premium work, overtime, public holidays, 
bonuses, and the value of payments in 
kind are included, Payments for annual 
vacations are excluded. Average hourly 
earnings are obtained by dividing total 
payments during the quarter by the num- 
ber of man-hours worked. General aver- 
ages are weighted by aggregate man-hours 
worked, as shown in industrial produc- 
tion statistics. 
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Data on average monthly salaries in 
mining and manufacturing (table 7) are 
prepared annually, for September 1, by 
the Norwegian Employers' Confederation 
from information collected from members 
employing 20 workers or more. Salaries 
constitute the monthly rate and the value 
of any payments in kind, but exclude pay- 
ment for overtime. 


Productivity. Indexes of output per 
wage worker man-hour and of output per 
employed person are prepared by _ the 
Central Bureau of Statistics (table 8). 
The output data are annual indexes of 
industrial production that are prepared 
mainly fromthemonthly reports of about 
2,200 establishments with annual pro- 
duction of more than 2 million kroner. 
The proportion of production covered 
varies considerably by industry, ranging 
from less than 50 to 100 percent. Man- 
hours refer to the actual hours of work 
of wage workers as determined by the 
industrial statistics census (table 4). 
Employed persons comprise wage and sal- 
ary workers, data for which are derived 
from the industrial statistics census. 
Data regarding self-employed persons 
are compiled by the Directorate of Labor 


(table 2). 





Consumer Price Index. The consumer 
price index, prepared by the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, is computed as a 
base weighted arithmetic average (table 
9). The weights and selected items were 
derived principally from the 1958 con- 
sumer expenditure survey, supplemented 
by information from surveys conducted 
during the period 1954-56 among farmers, 
fishermen, and old-age pensioners who 
were not covered in the 1958 survey. 

The index covers 651 items. Since 
prices for most of the items inthe index 
are identical throughout the country, 
monthly data arecollected from selected 
outlets inOslo only; prices for the re- 
maining items are obtained from 100 
localities. Quotations for rent, house 
maintenance, and other housing expenses 
are estimated from the results of an 





annual housing survey. For certain sea- 
sonal foods, the average prices for the 
available period are retained during the 
off-season periods. Price averages for 
the entire country are calculated by 
weighting average prices for the various 
areas according to relative shares in the 
country's retail sales. 


Household Consumption Expenditures. 


The 1958 consumer expenditure survey 
(table 10) covered all types of private 
households except those headed by per- 
sons employed in agriculture and fishing 
and by old-age pensioners. Sample house- 
holds were selected in two stages. In 
the first stage, local government dis- 
tricts were used as sampling units. 
Optimum considerations indicated that 
the 50 districts with the largest total 
income (according to local tax assess- 
ments) should be included in the sample 
and, in addition, a sample of 50 should 
be selected from the remaining districts. 
From the first-stage households in the 
sample, 4,800 dwellings were selected 
for the second stage. The sample was 
divided into 12 parts, and the households 
in each subsample were requested to sub- 
mit detailed income and expenditure in- 
formation for 1 month during 1958. Direct 
interviewing was attempted for sample 
households that were not willing to keep 
records. The final response rate was 
70.5 percent. Adjustments were made for 
nonresponse, using information on family 
size and income for all households in 
the sample. 

Expenditures refer primarily to cash 
expenditures, but include the value of 
certain items in kind--chiefly food and 
fuel produced by the households them- 
selves--valued whenever possible at con- 
sumer prices. The rental value of 
owner-occupied homes, the use of cars, 
and several other items are not treated 
as income in kind. Amortization, inter- 
est, repairs, and like payments are 
included as cash expenditures. Amortiza- 
tion of owner-occupied homes has been 
regarded as investment and is not included 
in the expenditure on consumer goods. 
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Table 1. Norway. Labor Force Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, 1960 






































{Population census. Persons 15 years of age and over] 

Labor force Labor force participation rate 1/ 

Age group ond 

Total Male Female Total Male Female 
All age groupS....eseeeeee) 1,406,358 1,084,875 321,483 39.2 60.6 17.8 
15 years and Over...sececcecceee| 1,406,358 1,084,875 321,483 52.8 82.6 23.8 
15-19 years. .coccccccccvcvcees 127,376 72,659 54,717 48.2 53.7 42.5 
20-64 yearS...cecccccescececce| 1,194,224 944,225 249,999 52.8 94.6 25.0 
20-24 yearS..ccccecececevers 136,531 87,677 48,854 65.1 81.9 47.7 
25-29 yYEarS.crcccececseceece 120,136 95,122 25,014 60.5 94.3 25.6 
30-39 yearsS..cccccccccccsces 282,973 238,619 44,354 59.0 98.1 18.8 
40-49 yearS.cccccccccccecece 298,756 245,844 52,912 59.6 97.9 21.2 
50-59 yearS.ccccseccccccsces 257,933 201,121 56,812 60.1 96.0 25.9 
60-64 years...cccccvccsecees 97,895 75,842 22,053 53.9 88.1 23.1 
65 years and OVET...eeceeeoees 84,758 67,991 16,767 21.2 32:7 7.6 
65-69 years..ccccccccccccces 60,718 48,305 12,413 41.7 70.5 16.1 
70 years and over.......eee. 24,040 19,686 4,354 9.5 17.6 3.1 

1/ Labor force as percent of population. Source: Folketelling, 1960 (Population Census] 





(Oslo, Central Bureau of Statistics), Vol. III, p. 152. 























Table 2. Norway. Self-Employed Persons, by Industry Group, August 1962-65 
[In thousands ] 
Industry group 1962 1963 1964 1965 
ALL industries... cccccccccccccccevvcccccecs 314,279 309,011 304,130 296,869 
Agriculture and forestry..cccccccsescccvescves 141,377 137,712 133,677 128,430 
FIGhing.cccccccccccccccccsccvccccvcccccccccccs 42,332 40,650 38,522 37,464 
Mining and manufacturing....ccccccccccccccsece 22,822 22,478 22,433 22,104 
Construction, electricity, and water supply... 21,928 22,160 22,822 23,270 
COMMETCE. ccccccccccscccccccccceccecceeecoccoes 34,195 34,207 34,500 34,336 
Water Cra@NSPOrt..crccccccccccccceccecceceececs 4,174 4,191 4,340 4,070 
Other transport and communicationsS....eesceees 14,337 14,670 14,952 15,055 
Business SETVICES. cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 12,189 12,678 13,012 13,269 
Personal GerviCceS...ccccccccccccccccccccccccee 20,925 20,265 19,872 18,871 





Source: 








Statistisk Rrbok, 1966 (Oslo, Central Bureau of Statistics), p. 45. 











SS —————— 
rate 1/ 


7.6 


16.1 
3.1 
1 Census] 
, p. 152. 





Table 3. Norway. Employed Wage and Salary Workers, by Industry, and Registered Job Applicants 
and Job Vacancies, Selected Years, 1955-66 


[Numbers in thousands] 


















































September 
Industry 1955 1957 1960 1962 1964 1965 
1965 1966 
Wage and Salary Workers 
All employed persons.......... 1,016.1] 1,026.9| 1,038.9] 1,070.9] 1,091.3] 1,104.5] 1,112.8 2127.2 
Agriculture and livestock production.. 38.7 30.6 22.3 17.9 15.0 13.8 14.8 13.9 
Forestry and hunting..........seeeeeee 27.7 27.6 21.1 18.8 16.0 14.6 12.7 11.7 
Fishing and whaling..........eeeeeeeee 10.6 10.9 10.6 8.2 6.0 5.6 4.8 5.4 
Mining and quarrying.......eeeeeeeeees 9.4 9.3 8.2 7.8 7.3 7.3 7.4 7.5 
Manufacturing. ...cvccscccscvcccscccces 329.8 331.9 330.9 343.1 347.4 353.4 356.2 361.4 
Food industries, except canning..... 33.7 26.7 27.4 28.6 28.8 29.1 29.4 30.2 
Fish processing......... Rta cae Saiek ek Tet 7.7 7.5 7.6 8.1 9.0 9.4 
Beverages and tobacco manufacturing. 5.2 5.5 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 5.4 
Canning of fish and meat............ 8.1 8.0 6.5 6.5 5.8 5.6 6.6 5.9 
TOMCL LOG 6 ios is ieee 0 wh ss oN so bikes ciate 20.1 19.1 18.3 17.7 18.2 17.7 17.4 17.3 
TOO CIOEE 65 ooo og Figo 5-6 sacnpiccnerqie Hare on 6.6 6.5 5.6 5.2 5.1 4.6 4.4 4.2 
Clothing 655s os oo so iaik 65 oe Mele. wares 23.0 22.9 21.0 21.0 20.5 19.5 19.4 19.0 
Sawmills and planing mills.......... 12.1 11.4 9.4 9.1 9.1 9.1 8.8 8.6 
Wood and cork products, except 
SUPHECUEO ee ris tbs cas coke KOS 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.4 4. 5.1 
Furniture and fixturesS............+- 15.4 14.2 13.6 13.6 13.6 13.8 13.8 13.8 
Paper and paper products........... * 26.5 26.3 27.8 27.8 27.4 27.1 27.1 26.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
UNdGUStLLES. 6 ccd ccpercaeccwes eee 18.4 19.7 20.6 22.1 22.4 22.7 22.6 22.6 
Leather and leather products........ 2.6 2.5 2.3 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.5 1.6 
oo reese. ee rer ee ere ee ere 3.7 3.2 3.5 4.1 3.9 4.1 4.1 4.5 
Vegetable O11... . secures veeveveveues 5.3 4.7 3.5 3.1 3.5 3.8 4.1 4.7 
Basic chemicals, including 
fertilizers... cccccscccdecceccce 10.4 11.0 10.9 11.8 11.7 12.2 12.3 12.2 
Chemical productS.......eseeeeeeeees 5.6 5.9 6.5 6.8 7.1 7.4 7.5 7.5 
Nonmetallic mineral products........ 12.0 11.9 12.1 12.5 12.6 12.9 13.3 13.1 
Baie -OOtales cess caccccecctaceerecce 17.8 20.3 22.1 23.2 23.5 24.3 24.2 24.5 
Metal products, except machinery.... 22.4 22.7 23.6 24 .8 25.5 26.0 26.0 26.6 
Machinery, except electrical........ 12.9 12.6 12.7 14.4 15.1 15.7 15.7 16.2 
Transportation equipment, except 
Shipbuilding...........ceeeeeeee 17.5 17.7 18.4 19.9 21.2 21.9 22.1 22.5 
Electrical machinery.........e+.se0% 13.8 13.1 14.6 15.5 16.4 16.8 17.0 17.8 
Shi pbulldings oc ocdice coc ou cpveeciesc 26.1 28.3 27.3 29.9 30.1 32.1 32.6 35.0 
Miscel laneousd.4..05ccccccsestccccces 5.7 5.7 5.6 6.4 6.9 7.3 7.3 7.4 
Building construction......... sige «5 62.2 59.6 61.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 67.8 69.8 
Other construction.........eseeeeevees 38.2 36.9 36.9 37.5 37.9 37.7 40.9 41.3 
Electric, gas, and water services..... 12.0 12.2 12.2 12.7 13.8 13.9 14.0 14.3 
Wholesale trade........cceeeeeecceecee 37.0 47.4 49.4 54.9 57.7 59.7 60.0 61.6 
Retail trade... .ccsetcccscceccvcescese 84.1 79.5 84.8 89.1 92.4 93.7 93.5 94.0 
Financial institutions and real estate. 19.6 20.8 23.6 26.1 27.9 29.0 29.2 29.9 
Water transportation...........eeeees 55.3 60.0 67.1 66.3 66.3 64.9 63.9 63.0 
Other transportation and communications 68.2 70.6 70.0 71.1 71.9 72.1 72.6 73.1 
Government administration............. 34.8 35.9 37.8 39.1 40.6 41.7 41.9 42.8 
Armed Services (except conscripts).... 22.2 24.0 24.0 24.7 26.9 26.7 23.0 22.9 
Educational serviceS......e.seeeeeeeee 33.2 35.7 42.3 28.0 54.0 57.0 57.6 60.1 
Medical and veterinary services....... 32.2 34.7 38.6 42.2 45.3 46.6 46.6 48.8 
Other community and business services. 33.2 37.3 40.6 44.0 47.5 49.9 50.2 52.3 
Domestic services............ Cceiee se + ee 34.6 28.4 22.1 18.9 16.6 15.5 14.8 13.5 
Hotel and restaurant service.......... 22.7 24.0 24.7 25.9 26.2 26.6 26.2 25.9 
Laundry, cleaning, and other services. 10.4 9.6 10.3 11.0 10.8 11.0 11.0 11.0 
Job Applicants and Vacancies 
Registered job applicants............+ 266,579] 277,543] 326,892] 310,689} 320,301; 314,223) 29,935] 27,659 
Wholly unemployed.........sseeeeeeee 12,542 14 ,669 17,097 15,184 15,540} 13,358 6,354 5,019 
Unemployment rate 1/.........-.+.- 1.2 1.4 1.7 1.4 1.4 1.2 0.6 0.4 
Registered unfilled vacancies......... 221,051} 211,300] 237,589] 229,494) 242,703} 268,643 27,810 29,164 
Vacancies filled........eceeeceeeeees 176,210] 171,964] 196,542] 184,105] 185,743} 192,133] 16,745] 16,395 
Temporary Work 2/ .....-eeeceeceevees 48,618] 39,904) 48,237} 40,373] 36,407] 38,108 4 ,062 3,709 
Source: Statistisk Arbok (Oslo, Central Bureau of 


1/ Unemployed as a percent of the sum of employed 
wage and salary workers and the unemployed. 


2/ Maximum of 5 working days a month. 





Statistics), 


pp. 46-47, 


and Arbeidskraftstatistikk 





[Manpower Statistics] (Oslo, Directorate of Labour), 
various issues. 
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Table 5. Norway. Average Weekly Hours Worked by Wage Jorkers, 
by Sex and Industry, Selected Years, 1957-65 









Industry 





1962 












Male 





All] induSt ries... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccsescees 


44.6 


42.9 


42.4 


42.4 


42.8 





Mining and quarrying. ccccccccccccccccceseccesesesssese 
FOOd .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceceeeveseecceeeceeces 
BrewerleS...cccccccccccccccsccsevesccccsscsessseesescece 
We) y(n ee i 
TextileS..ccccccccccccccccccscccccccsesesecesssseeesees 
FOOCWEAL. cc cccccccccccccrecescccceeereseessseeesseseses 
CLOCHINg. cccccccccvcccvecvvvccvecessesvsesssessesessees 
Sawmills and planing mil18.....ccccccccccccccvcccccvecs 
Pulp ANd PAper.cecccccccccrcccrccccccevesscesesvesevees 
Paper and paperboard productS...ccccccccccccccessccvvees 
Printing, publishing, and allied industriesS.......eeeee 
Chemicals. .cccccccccccvcccvcccccccvscsssssssecssvesvece 
Mineral ProductS..cccccccccccccccccccsesesccvcvcscesece 
Metal ProductS...cecseccccccccccsscvceyecssvcccsccccces 


41.6 
45.5 
46.9 
45.4 
45.7 
43.7 
44.6 
43.7 
47.1 
46.1 
45.4 
44.3 
43.3 
44.1 


40.6 
44.4 
44.6 
43.6 
43.1 
42.4 
42.9 
42.2 
45.3 
44,1 
44.4 
41.9 
42.1 
42.4 





40.5 
44.2 
44.2 
42.3 
42.7 
42.7 
42.8 
42.3 
42.0 
43.1 
43.8 
41.9 
41.9 
42.4 


40.7 
44.3 
43.9 
40.3 
42.5 
42.5 
43.2 
42.6 
42.5 
42.6 
39.4 
42.9 
42.1 
42.5 


41.0 
44.4 
43.6 
42.0 
43.0 
42.8 
42.8 
42.7 
42.6 
43.4 
43.9 
42.9 
42.8 
42.6 





Female 





ALL Andust ries oo occccveccccciccciccscccccepoccccons 


38.8 


38.1 


37.6 


37.7 


38.0 





FOOd a cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccesccecsscecevces 
Breweries. ccccccccccccccccccccccercccccscccvccvcceseees 
Tobacco. .cccccccccccccccccccccesccccccscccccccccoececes 
Textiles. .cccccccccccccvcccccces  seccccvcsccesccvceeces 
FOOCWEAL. cocccccccccccccccccer: re revecereseresecreseces 
CLOCHING. ccccccccevcvccvcccvcccccvcccvesesesssevesceceee 
Pulp arid DAPOE oc ccc dctic Fewaneviedectcaciccccconsecececed 
Paper and paperboard productS..ccccccccecvecccveccccccces 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......-+ee, 


Chemicals. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecscccccces 





Metal productS...ccccccvcccccccccevecvevccccccccecseres 


34.9 
39.4 
39.5 
39.3 
39.5 
38.9 
40.3 
38.7 
41.7 
39.0 
40.1 





35.7 
39.7 
37.2 
37.4 
39.3 
38.7 
40.8 
37.9 
40.7 
38.3 
38.8 





37.0 
38.9 
36.4 
37.0 
39.4 
38.0 
36.8 
37.7 
39.8 
36.8 
38.3 





36.8 
40.6 
37.1 
37.2 
40.0 
38.2 
37.1 
38.0 
40.2 
37.3 
38.8 





37.0 
39.0 
37.2 
37.3 
39.2 
38.3 
37.7 
38.9 
40.5 
38.2 
38.7 





Source: Lfnnsstatistikk and Statistisk Manedshefte (Oslo, Central Bureau of Statistics), various issues. 











Table 6. Norway. 


Average Hourly Earnings of Adult Wage Workers in 
Mining and Manufacturing Establishments, by Industry and Sex, 
Selected Years, 1951-66 


{In kroner 1/] 


























Industry 1951 1955 1960 1962 1964 1965 1966 2/ 
Male 
All industries: 
TOCh1i MACHEN oi oo. sos has ec vcr ddees 3.67 4.75 6.45 7.57 8.41 9.17 10.19 
Payment for public holidays............ (3/) -08 +12 +21 +21 24 «72 
Nihing e008 Wubbiy ing 3.6 ood cee sok oa feu 4.01 5.10 6.96 8.13 9.04 10.13 11.36 
a re Pee Cor eh Ee. pec eee on, ore 3.31 4.22 5.66 6.91 7.56 8.21 9.14 
eg ee ELS ie epee P| ares Cars ee ar Ae BS SH 7° 3.44 4.52 5.95 7.17 7.86 8.56 9.84 
DODROSS 02.5 500 vibes 6-0 0. wheat ss 6.0.4.6 slaw ceca sobue 3.56 4.56 6.17 7.14 7.93 8.58 9.62 
ES OG FF 5 cRin o's w.09:.0 9a g-bie wheid.0'&0.0 6:0 ReathiS 5.0.9,0.0:4 9008 3.45 4.27 5.65 6.74 7.47 8.11 9.09 
PMNS 5 ai Soci. 0 0.5 8.9 hist oslo pa ina: /0; bind atte oe 0 wc SRI 3.72 4.63 6.20 7.26 8.07 8.67 9.70 
CISChing ONO LOOCweas on oh w:oin.0.0 bceinwhs cess bvewt 3.46 4.39 6.02 7.00 7.82 8.46 9.30 
PUP ond Mader mt F146. sas Si eo cies 3.79 4.76 6.38 7.40 8.29 9.00 10.05 
Paper and paperboard products...............-+- 3.90 5.26 7,06 7.98 8.90 9.59 10.70 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.... 4.27 5.56 7.65 8.95 9.80 10.59 11.61 
PieNE Te BNE TIRGTOS.. ..0.5:6 5:05.06 v4 0 50 sc0a cece 3.53 4.59 6.17 7.15 8.11 8.81 9.76 
PUEDES bcs to acess Sateesevereetcpereseevs dae se 3.84 4.86 6.36 7.51 8.25 9.00 9.94 
Nonmetallic mineral productS............eeeeee- 3.72 4.85 6.48 7.70 8.60 9.30 10.43 
ee a ee Se ee ee ek ee 3.69 4.87 6.81 7.91 8.85 9.71 10.77 
Female 
All industries: 

TOCAL CATNINGS.. oj5.0.0.0.0.0o vine acc ceaseases 2.49 3.20 4.33 5.19 5.95 6.58 7.40 
Payment for public holidays............ (3/) -07 -10 18 -20 -20 59 
POM. & 0b bib athe We Os 0k Ee ces cs.b 0b an sje oe ses a OS oe 2.29 2.89 3.94 4.87 5.53 6.12 6.73 
EPO LOR 5. 5} whee n 0 ds bere eke 04.6 0:6} vee dpe v's 00 eles 2.51 3.28 4.15 bp Pe 2 | 6.14 6.87 7.94 
ee Re SEY CE IK Ree EE ICE IOOR BLA Oe To a 2.54 3.34 4.76 5.68 6.46 7.09 8.04 
CRBs 5 AS Os ER EG 2.43 3.10 4.13 4.98 5.73 6.36 7.23 
PRIS a isd os Ee eile w ores 4 ok baie ee oe atole ele meens 2.57 3.18 4.29 5.10 5.84 6.30 7.20 
Clothing and footweat s . oo... o.oo dies cee scwe cs nes 2.56 3.30 4.41 5.17 5.94 6.57 7.33 
ieee Me ROE ML GAG co 2 <i snig e's tan be cesady saves 2.68 3.45 4.64 5.57 6.32 7.02 7.96 
Paper and paperboard product..........eeeeeeeee 2.54 3.43 4.58 5.54 6.31 6.83 7.82 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.... 2.55 3.36 4.65 5.78 6.52 7.11 8.20 

Purniture and CACCUCEG os ss ois stipe oe Sede res 2.50 3.25 4.73 5.75 6.59 (3/) (3/) 
SERED L o's ob sw Wes Gea eS ENO Go Te ns ee ots Ode ea eee 2.50 3.27 4.41 5.29 5.99 6.59 7.43 
a eh oes Peed PEPE rere oF are 2.74 3.61 5.09 5.90 6.89 7.69 8.67 


























Exchange rate: 7.14 kroner=US$1 (par value). 


1/ 
2/ Data for second quarter. 
3/ Not available. 
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Source: Lgnnsstatistikk [Wage Statistics] and Sta- 
tistisk Maénedshefte (Oslo, Central Bureau of Statis- 








tics), various issues. 
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Table 7. Norway. Average Monthly Salaries in Mining.and Manufacturing Establishments Belonging to the 


Norwegian Employers’ Confederation, by Sex and Skill Classification, Selected Years, 1959-65 


LIn kroner 1/] 





























Sex and skill classification 1959 1960 1962 1964 1965 
Male 

Technical employees....cecccccccccccccecesessessecsoces 1,775 1,846 2,106 2,375 2,566 
Chief engineers....ccccccccccccccscccccscscescesecs 3,476 3,574 4,075 4,456 4,751 

In leading pOSitionS...ccccccccceserececececseseseves 2,484 2,604 2,928 3,343 3,625 

In group leader poOSitionS...cscccercscccccccccccecs 1,911 2,016 2,303 2,659 2,866 
With independent work...cccccccccccesesccccesescees 1,537 1,603 1,854 2,137 2,325 
With qualified but routine WOrk...csccsescerecccccs 1,294 1,339 1,551 1,763 1,912 
Assistant employeeS...cceccccccscccccecsscsccsscscee 1,050 1,088 1,215 1,361 1,458 
SUPETVISOTSecccrcccccccccccercccccscccessessssevessoees 1,563 1,618 1,845 2,073 2,238 
In leading pOSitionS...ccccccccccccccecresecesececes 2,286 2,375 2,668 3,080 3,350 
Work MANAgers..cccccccceccvcccccccccessvesessseoece 1,732 1,797 2,069 2,370 2,566 
Who directly lead Work. ..ccccccccccccessescecccvces 1,473 1,524 1,737 1,948 2,103 
Office employeeS..crcccccccccccccccccecccccceessccesees 1,564 1,624 1,894 2,107 2,268 
In leading poSitionS...cccccccccccecveccscvsccccces 2,456 2,559 2,903 3,302 3,539 
With independent Work...cccccccccccccesecsccccsecves 1,750 1,852 2,116 2,402 2,499 
With qualified Work... .cccccccccccccccseseceseccees 1,326 1,378 1,599 1,773 1,890 
With simple routine Work. .ccccccecccerccsccseccvces 994 1,011 1,200 1,280 1,348 
Warehouse employeeS...ccrccccccccccccccccsecccseseseces 1,270 1,308 1,515 1,676 1,823 

Female 

Technical aSSiStantS..cecccesecccccccccccssesccccsccece (2/) (2/) 884 1,027 1,132 
Supervisors who directly lead Work..cccccccccecsecseccs (2/) (2/) 1,265 1,393 1,530 
Office employees....ccccccccccccccccccvccccssecccesseces 927 954 1,114 1,249 1,333 
With independent Work... cccccccccccccsccesccccvecs 1,533 1,618 1,846 2,049 2,194 
With qualified work. ..ccccccccccccccccccecscscsccce 1,084 1,130 1,321 1,481 1,593 
With simple routine Work. ..cccccccccccccsecccccccece 798 823 954 1,075 1,150 

1/ Exchange rate: 7.14 kroner=US$1 (par value). Source: Statistisk Arbok (Oslo, Central Bureau of 


2/ Not available. 





Statistics), various issues. 





Table 8. Norway. Indexes of Output per Man-hour and Output per Employed Person in Mining 
and Manufacturing, by Industry, Selected Years, 1959-62 


| 1961=100] 





Output per wage worker 


man-hour worked 


Output per employed person 



































Industry 
1959 | 1960 | 1961 1962 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 
All industries. .ccccccccccccccccscccccccccvccces 91 96 100 103 91 98 100 103 
Mining and quarrying...ccccccccccccecccccccescsesccees 85 91 100 108 96 96 100 113 
Coal Mining..ccccccccccccccccccscvesevecssccscccece 71 115 100 117 102 117 100 127 
Metal mining... ccccccccccccccccccvcccccccvccsveee 86 91 100 111 102 100 100 120 
StOMe QUATTYING.ccccccccccccccccesservcevecseseres 85 85 100 97 85 84 100 100 
Other nonmetallic mining and quarrying...cccccseee 100 110 100 100 
Manufacturinge.cccccccccccccccccccecesvccccescccscvcce 91 97 100 103 91 98 100 103 
FOOd  cccceccccccccccccccccccecnesceccecesceevesers 97 95 100 104 99 97 100 105 
BEVETAgeS.crccccccccccccercccccccceseseesesesevees 95 95 100 99 110 113 100 98 
TOBACCO. c ccccccccccccccccvcccccesceccccccosecccese 102 98 100 104 95 92 100 100 
Textiles... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccseeee 93 104 100 102 96 107 100 102 
Footwear and Clothing. cccccccccecceccccecsesecees 104 105 100 103 102 105 100 105 
Wood and cork, except furniture....ccccccccceceves 75 94 100 102 73 94 100 102 
Furniture and fixtureS..ccccccccccccccccccesvcvese 89 97 100 107 86 97 100 106 
Paper and paper productS..ccccccccccccccccescccces 98 98 100 105 101 104 .100 103 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries....... 89 102 100 98 86 99 100 98 
Leather and leather productS...ccccccccccccccccces 91 109 100 93 92 114 100 102 
RUBDEL. ccccccccccccccvecccccsceescvccccceceesccccs 95 105 100 100 98 110 100 101 
Chemical productS..ccccccccccccccccvcccccccscccece 84 85 100 106 83 86 100 105 
Petroleum and coal productS..cccccccccccccccscccces 35 38 100 119 40 35 100 106 
Nonmetallic mineral productS....cccccccccccsccvecs 93 100 100 107 92 103 100 108 
Basic metals.cccccccccccvcccccccscccccccesesccccccs 95 105 100 105 100 106 100 102 
Metal products, except machinery....scccccscccecee 97 94 100 105 94 94 100 105 
Machinery, except electrical..ccccccccccccccccccce 98 102 100 107 93 102 100 108 
Electrical machinery. .ccccccececsccccccccccsccceces 83 101 100 102 74 99 100 99 
Transportation equipment....cccccccccccccesecccces 93 96 100 101 91 96 100 99 
74 84 100 94 72 85 100 97 


Miscel Laneous. .cccccdcctrcccccccctscccccccesccesoos 





Source: 
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Statistisk Arbok, 1966 (Oslo, Central Bureau of Statistics), p. 114. 
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Table 9. Norway. 








Index of Consumer Prices, Selected Years, 1955-66 


















































_Index: 1959=100] 
Item October 
Item weights | 1955 | 1957 | 1960 | 1962 | 1964 | 1965 
(percent) 1965 1966 
Al] itemS...ceccccccceccvccerecececece 100.0} 87.5 | 93.3 | 100.3 | 108.3 [117.4 | 122.4 |122.6 |128.1 
FOOd cccccccccccccccccescccscccscscvesecceces 41.1 | 86 90 99 109 120 124 123 128 
Meat and meat preparationS.....ccccscecs 8.5 86 89 100 112 120 130 131 137 
Fish and fish preparationS.....ceceeseee 2.8 | 83 91 104 117 129 141 143 156 
Milk and dairy productS.....csseccsccree 7.6 80 86 95 106 113 lll 1ll 124 
EQBBS cc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsceces 1.9 90 91 99 108 114 122 117 121 
Margarine..ccocccccccccccccscccccccccces 2.1 75 85 90 84 104 96 97 90 
Flour and bakery productS......eeccecees 4.2] 79 90 101 116 125 127 127 131 
Potatoes, vegetables, and fruits........ 7.9 | 101 89 101 116 120 133 130 136 
Chocolate, sugar, and sugar preparations 2.1] 92 99 96 89 151 106 98 86 
Coffee and tea...cceccccccveveseccescece 2.0 | 106 120 94 90 109 114 113 107 
Other f00d...cccccccccccvccccvcvccesevece 2.0] 86 95 102 113 127 136 138 141 
Alcoholic beverageS...cccccccccccccccccccces 1.6 | 94 98 101 111 119 124 125 133 
TOBACCO. co ccccccccccccvccccscnsccsccsctecves 2.3 | 85 100 101 107 119 125 125 133 
Housing, electricity, and fuel.....eseceeeee 13.4 | 86 95 102 109 116 120 121 125 
HOUSING. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccsvccces 7.6 85 92 104 110 115 120 120 124 
El@Ctricity. .cccccsccccccccccccccccccese 2.9} 90, 98 101 108 117 121 121 124 
Fuel. ccccccccccvcccccccccccccceccccceece 2.9 | 87 108 99 106 116 120 122 129 
Clothing and footwear. ...cccccccccccccccccees 12.7 | 94 98 101 106 112 118 119 123 
Clothing. .ccccccccccccccccsccccccceccces 9.9] 93 98 101 106 112 119 120 124 
FOOCWEAL. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees 2.8 | 96 96 102 106 111 116 117 120 
Other expendituresS....ccccccccccccevcccscece 28.9 -- -- 101 109 116 123 124 131 





Source: 








Statistisk M&nedshefte (Oslo, Central Bureau of Statistics), various issues. 
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FGREIGN LABCR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 1365 Ontario St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44114; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 


BLS Report No,: BLS Report No.: 
241. Austria. 40 cents. 240. Mexico. 45 cents. 
218. Bolivia. 30 cents. 282. Morocco. 45 cents. 
264. Burma. 40 cents. 258. New Guinea. 50 cents. 
227. Ceylon. 35 cents. 265. Nicaragua. 50 cents. 
217. Colombia. - 35cents. 271. Pakistan. 45 cents. 
220. Costa Rica. 30 cents. 253. Philippines. 50 cents. 
242. Ecuador. 35 cents. 269. Saudi Arabia. 35 cents. 
280. El Salvador. 30 cents. 289. Spain. 50 cents. 
298. Ethiopia. 40 cents. 285. Sweden. 40 cents. 
223. Guatemala. 25 cents. 268. Taiwan. 45 cents. 
244. Haiti. 40 cents. 267. Thailand. 40 cents. 
189. Honduras. 30 cents. 294. Tunisia. 40 cents. 
276. Iran. 40 cents. 239. Turkey. 45 cents. 
221. Iraq. 30 cents. 275. United Arab Republic. 50 cents. 
290. Laos. 40 cents. 270, U.S.S.R. 50 cents. 
304. Lebanon, 50 cents. 212. Venezuela. 30 cents. 
297. Libya. 30 cents. 250. Yugoslavia. 40 cents. 
274. Malaysia and Singapore. 55 cents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64. BLS Bulletin 1473, 60 cents. 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. BLS Bulletin 1384, 40 cents. 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE, BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents. 

LABOR IN PERU. BLS Report 262. 40 cents, 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. BLS Bulletin 
1518, 30 cents. 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 


STUDY. $1. 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-- LABOR IN-- 
Brazil. BLS Report 191. Indonesia. BLS Report 246. 
Chile. BLS Report 224. Nigeria. BLS Report 261. 
Colombia. BLS Report 222. Sudan. BLS Report 182. 


Cyprus. BLS Report 243. 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No.: 
248, The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. 
263. Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. 
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